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full working life to use to best advantage, and his own tenure of this life
may, for all he knows, be shorter than the average; at every moment he
has to reckon with the possibility that death, or the deadly living death of
incapacitation, may pounce upon him next year, next month, next week,
tomorrow, or today. With these pertinent hard facts of human life ever
present in mind, he must take the brevity of life, and not the longueurs of
intellectual dissipation, as the measure for his intellectual enterprises; he
must keep his plans within human compass and must put these feasible
plans into execution here and now; for, in real life, no miracle will inter-
vene to enable Psyche to acquit herself of an impracticable task imposed
upon her by an overweening Intellect, since it is one of the fundamental
laws of Human Nature that an undertaking which is manifestly beyond
the compass of a mortal man's or woman's maximum expectation of
working time and energy is ipso facto convicted of being an undertaking
that is inherently unsound. Indeed, an intellectual worker who is able
and willing to learn by experience will discover that even the largest work
of art that a human soul has the capacity to create will not necessarily
occupy the whole length of the average span of a human working life.

In the creation of a work of art the actual length of the particular
workman's working life is, of course, one of the limiting conditions; for,
if his reasonable expectation of life is falsified in. the event by the crash
of Death's cruel coulter,1 *the best laid schemes' may 'gang a-gley'.2 But
the unpredictable limitations set upon human beings' opportunities for
creation by the chances and changes of this mortal life are only external
and negative; and the positive factor that determines the Time-span of
an act of creation is one that is internal and intrinsic to the act itself. The
artist's working tempo is set for him by a psychic chronometer, and the
two hands of this human clock are the Intellect and its partner the sub-
conscious well-spring of Spiritual Creativity. Human acts of creation
are governed by a law of spiritual dynamics which can be conveyed in a
mathematical simile. Each act has its own proper curve to describe at
its own proper pace; and, in so far as it diverges from its inherent
course, or takes this course slower or faster than its inherent speed,
the action will be falling short, to that extent, of the optimum perfor-
mance of which it is capable. In the incubation of each particular work
of art, a human creator's soul has a corresponding particular period of
profitable gestation which it will shorten or lengthen at its peril; and an
egg that is allowed to go addled under the suffocating breast of a broody
hen3 will be just as sterile as the still-born fruit of a premature birth.

1 Burns, Robert: To a Mouse, stanza 5.                                    2 Ibid., stanza 7.

_ 3 The error, to which scholars are notoriously prone, of spoiling their work by con-
tinuing to revise it after it has reached and passed its optimum state can often be traced
to an infantile ignorance of one of the fundamental rules of art. The occasion on which
the present writer had learnt this rule had made an indelible mark on his memory. On
the 17th April, 1951, when he was writing this note, he could recall, as vividly as if it had
been yesterday, a day in July, 1894, on which he was intently watching his Mother
painting a water-colour sketch of a ruined church that then seemed to be on the verge
of toppling over the edge of the cliff at Dunwich on the coast of Suffolk. When his
Mother had finished the sketch and they were looking at it together, he pointed out to her
that it was incomplete ^because she had put in only the ruined church wall and the sea-
scape visible through its glassless windows, and had left out the luxuriant dock leaves
and nettlebeds sprouting through the church's dislocated pavement (as sordid witnesses